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Senate Approves Loans The Senate on July 12 in quick action that took 
for Colleges; House most observers by surprise, and without even a 
Action cted Soon record vote, considered and passed S. 4035, the 


Omnibus Housing Bill which includes the College 
Housing Program. (See this Bulletin, Vol. VII, Nos. 21, 22.) The Senate-approved 
bill, presented by Senator Sparkman, provides $300 million in additional funds for 
student and faculty housing, $50 million for campus dining and health facilities, 
and $50 million for housing of student nurses and interns. The Fulbright interest 
rate formula remains unchanged. 

In addition, Section 502 adds a new section 504 to Title IV of the Housing Act 
of 1950 authorizing $125 million in loans to educational institutions for the con- 
struction of new, or the rehabilitation of existing classrooms, laboratories and 
related facilities--including initial equipment, machinery and utilities--necessary 
or appropriate for the instruction of students or the administration of the insti- 
tution. Loans would bear the same interest rate as college housing loans, currently 
2 7/8 percent, and would be for terms not to exceed 50 years. This program, pro- 
posed earlier by Senator Clark in S. 3713, would be administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, with the full consultation of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The Senate accepted as an amendment by Senator Capehart a provision under which 
the program of loans for academic facilities would be augmented by authority for the 
government to guarantee up to $250 million in the bonds of the institutions sold to 
private lenders. It is expressly stated in the amendment: "That no application for 
a loan under Section 405 of this title shall be denied approval because a debt ser- 
vice guaranty contract may be available to the applicant." 

Testimony by a Council witness before the Rains House Subcommittee on Housing 
on July 9 supported a minimum program of $250 million in loans for academic facilities. 
Congressman Rains has introduced a bill (H. R. 12752) which proposes $500 million for 
this purpose, plus $400 million for College Housing. 

Hearings in the House are nearly concluded, and a report is expected by the end 
of July. Congressional leaders say that House action on this legislation, and es- 
pecially on the new program of loans for academic facilities, may well depend on ex- 
pressions of judgment from the public in the next few weeks. 


College Groups Offer A statement in support of H. R. 7125, the Excise 
Statement Supporting Tax Technical Changes Bill, was filed on July 15 
Excise Tax Exemption with the Senate Committee on Finance by G. E. 


Harwood, Comptroller, the University of Notre Dame, 
acting as a member of the Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting to the Federal 
Government of the American Council on Education. Mr. Harwood's statement on this 
legislation, which would provide exemption from excise taxes for all non-profit edu- 
cational institutions, was presented on behalf of the American Council and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

H.R. 7125 was passed by the House in 1957 during the First Session of the 85th 
Congress. (See this Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 27.) Hearings begun this week by the 
Senate Finance Committee on this legislation have renewed hopes that H. R. 7125 may 
be approved this year. A partial text of the statement by Mr. Harwood follows: 
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The Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting to the Federal Government 
believes that the principle of tax exemption of colleges and universities is 
based upon the public services rendered by these non-profit institutions. Any 
impairment of this principle would have tragic consequences. The greatest 
social need in this day of increasing enrollments is to increase the resources 
of these public service institutions in order that they meet the growing de- 
mands upon them. It is with this in mind that I should like to direct my con- 
ments to the Excise Tax Technical Changes Bill, H. R. 7125, already passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

The bill provides, among other things, for the exemption of manufacturer's, 
retail, transportation, and communications excise taxes for colleges and uni- 
versities operated by non-profit organizations. 

Our Committee has spent considerable time discussing these taxes, and 
feels strongly that the provisions in H. R. 7125 concerning these exemptions 
are both desirable and sound. 

The American Council on Education and the Association of American Colleges 
have adopted resolutions urging the Senate of the United States to take favorable 
action on the provisions included in the Excise Tax Technical Changes Bill. 

The Committee has discussed the discriminatory nature of these taxes. 
Colleges and universities, both privately and publicly supported, have been 
traditionally exempt from taxes; yet, in this instance, excise taxes are levied 
against the privately supported institutions but not against the publicly sup- 
ported institutions. 

Almost half of all the students enrolled in institutions of higher education 
are enrolled in privately supported colleges and universities. These schools al- 
ready are generally hard pressed to meet their operating expenses in fulfilling 
this important public responsibility. With the prospects of enrollment doubling 
by the year 1970, it is all the more urgent that privately supported colleges be 
given every sound means of assistance and encouragement to aid them in meeting 
their part of the increasing demand for higher education. The savings to private- 
ly supported institutions by the exemption from excise taxes has been estimated 
at three million dollars a year. This amount, although not large, would be of 
significant assistance to most of these institutions. 

It is our judgment that privately supported colleges and universities should 
enjoy the same tax exemption privileges as publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities, and that the private institutions should be relieved of an unfair and 
burdensome federal tax. We believe this to be in the public interest and earnest- 
ly hope that you will lend your’support to this legislation. 


College Housing Interest A decrease in the interest rate on College Hous- 
Rate Reduced to 2 7/& ing loans of 1/8 of one percent, changing the 
Effective on July 1 rate from ¥% to 2-7/8, has been announced 


officially by Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The decrease resulted from the application of the statutory formula contained 
in the Housing Amendments of 1955. Under this formula funds for College Housing 
loans are borrowed by the Administrator from the Treasury at a rate equivalent 
(to the nearest 1/8 of one percent) to the average rate on all interest-bearing 
obligations comprising the Federal Government debt. This average rate plus 1/4 
of one percent for administrative cost provided by the statute, results in the 
2-7/8 percent College Housing Program loan rate which will apply to all loans 
for which reservations of funds are made after July 1, 198. 

The lower interest rate will apply to all loans to be made from the $26 
million uncommitted on July 1, 1958, and to other loans made out of any further 
authorization by Congress for the 199 fiscal year. The 2-7/8 percent rate will 
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continue in effect for the 1959 fiscal year and as long thereafter as the Treasury 
average remains at or near its present rate. 


July Issue of Record The widely publicized claim that Russian high 
Analyzes Weaknesses school graduates know as much physics as juniors 
of Russian Education at M.I.T. is exposed by President Harry D. 


Gideonse of Brooklyn College in the July issue 
of the Educational Record. In the first place, he says, no Soviet examinations have 
ever been given to M.I.T. students. But if they had been, the results would not be 
comparable, because "Russian examinations are published months in advance of their 
administration,” and "many of the questions are repeated year after year." 

In fact, according to Dr. Gideonse, the European system of examinations, highly 
praised by some critics of American education, is a major weakness. "The age at 
which the final selection for advanced study is made is usually somewhere between 
ten and twelve years," he says. "Under the circumstances the so-called sexta 
examinations--that is to say, the tests which determine who should be permitted to 
continue in advanced academic education--become a major psychological and career 
hazard. Teaching is directed at the passing of the tests administered by outsiders-- 
with educational consequences in the restriction of initiative and the limitation 
of creative impulses that are obvious to any teacher. A general fever spreads 
through both the educational system and the families of candidates, which leads 
to the hiring of examination coaches and the hectic participation of the parents 
and older brothers and sisters in the homework of the children. This has led one 
distinguished German observer to say that the examinations administered during 
this crucial three-month period are not so much a test of the children as of the 
capacity of their parents to hire or to supply intensive supplementary instruction. 
This criticism of the European schools is perhaps the greatest single common 
denominator of educational concern in Europe. Pupils do not seek knowledge for 
its own sake but solely to pass examinations that block the road to a career. 

"This criticism includes the Russian schools where coaching to meet the out- 
side examinations extends to all levels (including the admission to the universities) 
and where teachers and schools tend to be evaluated in terms of the percentages of 
their students' success in passing the centrally administered tests. ‘Socialist 
competition’ leads to a bureaucratic sin described as 'percentomania,' defined by 
the Soviet Encyclopedic Dictionary in 195 as 'the intolerable practice of chasing 
after bloated percentages of success.' But the practice prevails in spite of 
official criticism because the standards of achievement are centrally defined, 
because applicants for higher education may apply in only one institution, and 
because bureaucratic refinements are continuously concerned with increasingly 
numerical standards of evaluation. ; 

"Estimates by European educators concerning the number of late bloomers 
who are disqualified in these early tests for twelve-year-olds vary from 20 to 
4O percent of the age groups, and American educators, who are accustomed to an 
atmosphere in which readjustment of programs can be arranged in terms of indi- 
vidual interests and aptitudes up to and including graduate education, will find 
it hard to imagine the ‘variety of frustrations and educational malpractice that 
can be built into a system of premature selection. Helmut Becker describes the 
pressures as ‘diabolical,' denounces them as the chief cause of the decline in 
the’ prestige of the teaching profession, which has lost its freedom as well as 
its creative initiative, and sums it up as a system which was designed to achieve 
creative polarity of tension between centrally defined standards and local teach- 
ing talent, and in fact results oaly in reciprocal frustration." 

What would happen if this system were adopted in the United States? Dr. 
Gideonse is quite explicit. “Excessive reliance on early tests and examinations 
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administered by central authority," he says, “overrates not only the validity of 
such tests, but it also might destroy one of the great strengths of the Americm 
system in which individual colleges may accept the guidance of centrally ad- 
ministered college entrance examinations but retain the individual institution's 
authority to interpret such examinations in accordance with its own professional 
experience. We should continue to beware of standardized minima which might com- __ |bulleti 
pel us to refuse admission to promising students of literature or creative writing 
simply because of low mathematics aptitude tests, and vice versa. There is great 
qualitative virtue in some aspects of our pluralism, and in the search for standards 
there is considerable danger that the baby might be thrown out with the bathwater." 

In summary, Dr. Gideonse makes the flat statement that "European education 
which is an expression of a social organization that is now rapidly fading away, 
and Russian experience which is based upon the direction of human talentto the 
achievement of Soviet political goals--'the will of the party is the law for 
youth'--can hardly be a guide for the education of citizens who are to be made 
fit for the responsibilities of a free society. If we are to upgrade the standards 
in areas of our educational system that are now below par, and if we are to make 
more effective provision for the education of the gifted, we can safely do so only 
if we are clear in the formulation of the American social goals which our edu- 
cational enterprise is to achieve. If we are to produce men and women who know 
how to think, and knowing how, do it, and who having done it, will have the 
courage and the responsibility to voice their opinions, we are likely to find 
little inspiration in models of standardized and bureaucratized education abroad." 

In the same issue of the Record, Mark Van Dorenwrites on "The Teacher's Role 
in the Drama of Learning," Dean I. James Quillen of Stanford University discusses 
“The Evolving Objectives of Education in American Life," and Professor George 
Z. F. Bereday of Columbia University considers "Intellect and Inequality in American 
Education." Other articles include "The Necessary Price of Leadership" by President 
Cornelis W. de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester, and "Women's Education Today," 
by Judge Mary H. Donlon. 

Five papers are presented as a symposium on the subject, "Desirable Policies 
for the Certification of Teachers." The authors are Ralph W. Tyler, William L. 
Frederick, Harry J. Carman, Finis E. Engleman, and Stephen A. Freeman. 


Opportunity for English Young American teachers and graduate students will 
Language Assistants Abroad have a chance to serve as English language assist- 


ants in Germany and Italy during 1959-60 under the 
International Educational Exchange Program of the Department of State, it has been 
announced by the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th St., New York 21. 
Recipients of awards under the Fulbright Act, they will receive tuition, maintenance, 
and international travel and will normally be able to study at a foreign university 
while assisting Italian or German university and high school teachers of English 
and American studies. Applications will be accepted to November 1, 198. 
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